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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 

Science and Social Unrest. — This is the era of science. At every point human 
experience has been changed by the contribution of science and invention. We are 
living in an age socially as discontented and feverishly restless as the world has known, 
and the dissatisfaction is not hidden, but is self-conscious, boastful, and even blatant. 
If the scientist has made our era, he surely must also accept responsibility for our 
characteristic unrest. The scientist in the past has given scant consideration to the 
social problems created by his splendid success in mechanical and industrial develop- 
ment. The things that men handle have been multiplied and magnified, while man 
himself has lagged behind, altogether too confident that the results of material progress 
would in themselves bring social progress and sanity. Science has been valued by 
the majority of people for its accomplishments, not for its portrayal of the advantages 
of stern discipline in mental experience, whereas social well-being has needed the 
teaching of science more than its products. In the present temper of the people no 
change, whether it be in industrial organization or wealth distribution, can bring 
cessation of social restlessness. Science has created an appetite that no governmental 
or industrial rtgime can satisfy. The only solution lies in the popularizing of the 
spirit of science. For the most part in the past science has been indifferent to its 
teaching function, and, on the other hand, has been subservient to the ambition of 
commerce, and never-ending effort has been made to popularize the demands for the 
products of science. The promise of social progress is m science teaching men and 
women with the same success that it now feeds, houses, and gives them playthings. — 
Ernest R. Groves, Scientific Monthly, February, 1920. V. M. A. 

A Functional Interpretation of Human Instincts. — Recent development in the 
study of human behavior makes it possible to begin a reinterpretation of instincts 
and related phenomena which today admittedly constitute the darkest chapter in 
psychology. In this paper the writer attempts to suggest a functional interpretation 
of human instincts and their integration into instinctive conduct. An instinct is a 
comparatively simple and direct response to a specific stimulating object or condition. 
It is the functioning of a connate potential reaction system which is organized from 
simple psychophysiological dispositions to respond to stimuli. That instincts are so 
highly spontaneous may be accounted for by the fact that the specific way in which 
the reaction system functions depends upon the stimulating conditions. It is this 
molding of the response by the surrounding conditions which is the source of marvel- 
ous tales of intelligence among the lower animals. Instincts may be classified as 
(1) food-getting, and waste eliminating responses, (2) sexual reactions, (3) expressive 
acts, and (4) protective responses. These classes represent specific adaptations to 
particular adjustment activities, that is to say, concrete actions and, with the random 
movement and reflexes, form the matrix of the entire series of human behavior. The 
function of human instinct is to adapt the person to various surroundings in which 
he is found, pending the intelligent responses usually required for such adaptations. 
These modes of instinctive response develop in the species of organism during its 
interaction with its environment; consequently there is an entirely natural genesis of 
the instinct paralleling the growth of the human being in the evolutionary course of 
the animal species to which he belongs. The response and stimulus together con- 
stitute an act, that is, specific adaptation. From the psychological standpoint the 
individual at any particular moment is this series of reaction systems. In contrast 
to the instinct, instinctive conduct comprises adjustments which are essentially acquired 
tendencies of response, and in most cases constitutes intelligent behavior. Since the 
natural environment of human organism consists primarily of responsive objects we 
see why the human adult has no instinct, but always responds with a partially acquired 
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reaction pattern. Instinctive conduct composes a considerable portion of practically 
all adjustment from the simplest to the most complex. The essential characteristics 
of instinctive behavior is the invariable presence in it of at least the rudiments of 
intelligence. The controversy concerning the specificity of instincts arises from an 
inclination toward a structural psychological position. When we take concrete 
human behavior to be the province of psychology we are very soon impressed with 
thefact that instincts are necessarily specific in their functioning, but that the adult 
individual has no instincts. Furthermore, the obvious generality and unpredicability 
of adult behavior should lead us to observe that instinctive conduct is general because 
the environing conditions to which it is responsive are incessantly variable in their 
stimulating capacities. Three cognate obstructive tendencies which persistently 
hinder psychological thinking concerning instincts, and which prevent the scientific 
interpretation of instinctive behavior are as follows: (i) metapsychological specula- 
tion, (2) biological abstractionism, and (3) psychological simplification. A functional 
viewpoint of behavior avoids completely the three insidious tendencies above men- 
tioned. — J. R. Kantor, Psychological Review, January, 1920. K. S. 

The Community and Economic Groups. — Today we realize that the control over 
our lives is far more economic than either political or religious. We see that those 
who control prices or who can shut off the supplies of food and fuel from great cities 
are really arbiters of our fate. The conflicts between political and economic forces 
are at bottom contests between different groups. The English aristocracy, though 
surpassed in financial power by a middle class, maintains its dominance essentially 
unimpaired, since its social prestige enables it to take over from time to time sufficient 
wealth to renew its strength. Only a labor group which does not aspire to be adopted 
into the gentry seems likely to put up a real opposition. In America there was no 
labor group before the development of the cotton industry, when property in slaves 
was changed from a private affair to that of commercial and political power. After 
the Civil War manufacturing assumed the position of power. At present an increased 
share in power as well as in profits is demanded by the labor group. The three stages 
are: (1) recognition of the union; (2) demand for control over conditions in shops; 
(3) participation in the management. The emergence of these great economic forces 
has shifted men's attention from such older political objectives as liberty to more 
economic objectives. Political organization has tended in the direction of equality 
of rights, and economic power has succeeded in maintaining the incentive of com- 
petition and co-operation in a less bloody form than that of wars. But economic 
power is in the hands of a small minority. Political legislation is theoretically for 
the public interest, while economic action is for special groups. There are three lines 
of development which seem most probable: (1) Society might proceed by extending 
its political organization, either negatively in the way of restricting economic inequal- 
ity, or positively in the way of taking over economic functions, as in state socialism; 
(2) the method of syndicalism, which abandons the general community for the economic 
group as the important organization, and consequently is weak in developing respon- 
sibility to the public as a whole; (3) the method of giving to economic groups con- 
siderable functions as committees for certain purposes and holding them responsible 
for their results within their field. The new powers, the complex interests, the enlarged 
satisfactions, which the economic process has introduced, need to be adjusted to the 
older conceptions of responsibility, justice, and democracy. — James H. Tufts, Philo- 
sophical Review, November, 1919. V. M. A. 

The Bolshevist Utopia and the Religious Movement in Russia. — The civil war 
which is now going on in Russia is accompanied by a spiritual conflict not less deter- 
mined and portentous. For the bolshevists the only question is that of realizing a 
certain political and social program of human relationship. _ Their program is merely 
a particular application of the materialistic conception of life, erected into a dogma 
and proclaimed as the fundamental principle of human society. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that bolshevism has for its adversary a religious movement, which is now 
becoming a powerful effort of the whole nation to recover its soul. One of the most 
striking characteristics of bolshevism is its pronounced hatred of religion, and of 
Christianity most of all. Christianity to them is an enemy to be wiped out of existence. 
The bolshevists, further, flatly refuse to admit the existence of any spiritual bond 
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between man and man. For them economic and material interests constitute the 
only social ties and they recognize no other. But to set up material interest as the only 
social bond is to destroy society, for the reason that it makes the material interest of 
each individual of more value than society itself. This explains why bolshevism 
failed to bring a real state of peace among the people. The real opponent of bolshevism 
in things moral and intellectual is the religious movement which began in Russia after 
the revolution, toward the end of 1017. The period which preceded the revolution 
was one of religious decadence. The empty triumph of bolshevism would have been 
impossible but for the utter enfeeblement of the religious life of the nation. But now, 
thanks to the persecutions which the revolution has set on foot, there has come into 
being a genuine religious revival. During the imperial period the church was materi- 
ally prosperous but spiritually polluted; now this process is reverted and the church, 
pillaged and persecuted, lost all the material advantages it had enjoyed but in return 
regained spiritual life. The endeavor of the bolshevists to annihilate religion and to 
suffocate the church has produced exactly the opposite effect. Religious leaders of 
able type have appeared and are slowly gaining influence over the people, and the 
minds of the people have been profoundly impressed by the coincidence of national 
disaster with the triumph of religion. The bolshevists are fully aware of the danger 
confronting them and are determined to prevent it. Religion is being persecuted on a 
scale and with ferocity without precedence in history. The church in the meantime 
accomplished a complete reorganization during 191 7-18 in Moscow, which brought 
about many important changes in its functions. It seems now assured that the 
materialist Utopia is doomed and the victory of the spirit is being realized. — Prince 
Eugene Traubetzkoy, Hibbert Journal, January, 1920. K. S. 

Rousseau and Bolshevism. — To regard Rousseau as the originator of bolshevism 
is to misunderstand both his doctrines and the significance of the social upheaval that 
has prostrated Russia. The causes of bolshevism were the incompetence of the 
Russian government and the weakness of human nature as expressed in socialistic 
Utopia. The differences between Rousseau's doctrines and bolshevism are: (1) he 
believed in discipline while the Bolsheviki aim to remove all restrictions on the appetite 
for material enjoyment. Duty has a meaning for Rousseau, but to the Bolsheviki 
selfishness is the only law. (2) Rousseau advocated the voluntary imposition of 
restraints by the individual upon himself which certainly is not in accord with Bol- 
sheviki notions of liberty. He insisted on the recognition of personal dignity and 
individual rights rather than on satisfying the material desires of the masses. The 
goal has now become purely economic whereas it used to be spiritual as well as material. 
(3) Rousseau's ideas were most obviously and vitally opposed to those of the Bolsheviki 
in the matter of the class war. He recognized the value to society of others than 
artisans. These differences show Rousseau to be in opposition to bolshevism and an 
exhaustive study of his works would show many other differences almost as funda- 
mental. — Sidney Gunn, Unpartizan Review, March and April, 1920. C. N. 

The Jews as a Revolutionary Leaven. — Hercen, like Heine, closed his review of 
Hegel's philosophy by a messianic dream of the mission of Russia. Hercen took a 
prominent part in the revolutionary movement in Russia and Europe and rejecting 
all forms of civilization he leaned toward anarchism. Heine has much in common 
with Hercen. Heine, Marx, and Lassalle were united by their Jewish origin, by a 
common admiration for Hegel, and by the similarity of the revolutionary conclusions 
in regard to the social order which they derived from Hegel and Feuerbach. Anarch- 
ism followed directly from Feuerbach's teaching. Marx was the first to provide 
socialism with a strong theoretical foundation, and due to the fact that Jews had 
been persecuted and slighted for many centuries they could have no feeling but 
hatred toward Europe and especially toward Christianity. Heine does not occupy 
the same position toward socialism as Hercen does toward anarchism, but the spiritual 
affinity of the poet with Marx and Lassalle is evident. Heine had a prophetic vision 
of the present storm in Russia and his presentiment was realized, for it is now clear 
what an active part Jews have taken in the revolutions in Russia and elsewhere, and 
how dangerous to our civilization and to Christianity are such unscrupulous and 
blood-thirsty monsters as the leaders of Russian upheaval. — Soissons, Quarterly 
Review, January, 1920. C. N. 
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The Spirit of Modern Japan. — The spirit of democracy is spreading in Japan 
with its demands for more right and greater freedom for people. Since the war, 
Japan has thrown off the German influence which had dominated her social and 
national policies, and entered into the era of general reconstruction. The initial 
step was the extension of the political rights of the people. Till the spring of last 
year, of the total population of sixty millions only one and a half million voted. But 
at that time a bill was passed which cut down the sum of qualification tax from ten yen 
to three yen. This doubled the number of voters. Not satisfied with this, however, 
the people began a tremendous drive for a universal manhood suffrage since last 
fall. There is no doubt that the movement will succeed. Industrial adjustment is 
another problem which present Japan has to solve. Laborers are fully awake to the 
world-situations and demand not only the recognition of human dignity but the 
right to share equally with the capitalists the control of industry. Strikes of all 
kinds are occurring almost every day involving vast numbers of workers. The num- 
ber of strikes in 1916 was 108, but in 1917 it was 397. Another problem widely dis- 
cussed is that of women. Personal values of women have never been fully recog- 
nized in Japan even long after the arrival of the era of enlightenment. Present 
effort for the improvement of women's status is being largely directed toward the 
greater social freedom and recognition of their fundamental human rights. Perhaps 
the greatest task of present Japan is to understand clearly the true meaning of democ- 
racy and strive for its realization. — Tasuku Harada, Japan Review, February, 1920. 

K. S. 

The American Poles and the Americanization Problem. — It is estimated that 
there are four to four and a half millions of Poles in the United States. There are in 
this country about one thousand Polish Roman Catholic parishes. Taking three 
thousand as the average membership of one parish, we have a total of three million 
Polish Catholics. To this must be added some three hundred thousand members of 
the Polish National Church, the same number belonging to various other denomina- 
tions, and finally 20 per cent of the total not affiliated with any church. This makes 
a grand total of four million, three hundred thousand. Of this number one hundred 
and twenty thousand are residents of Greater New York. The Polish immigrant is 
almost exclusively of peasant origin and naturally possesses agricultural talent. 
Those who have settled on farms in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Texas, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon are as a rule excellent farmers. It is to be regretted that so little 
effort is being made by the federal government to induce Polish immigrants to settle 
on farms. The early Polish immigrants settled on farms and the further west they 
went the greater was their success. What are the characteristics of the Polish 
immigrants? They are almost always hard workers. They are thrifty and good- 
hearted, but stubborn. They are honest. There is a great deal of mysticism in the 
depth of the Polish soul with plenty of beliefs in supernatural and unknown forces — 
beliefs which are characteristics of the people who lived in immediate contact with na- 
ture and who suffered a great deal. The emotionalism and drinking habit are respon- 
sible for the faults with which they are reproached. The Americanization work of 
which so much is heard nowadays will hamper the process of Americanization, and 
this is particularly true with respect to the Poles. The Poles came to this country, 
first of all, because they wanted to escape Russification or Germanization, and they 
are therefore naturally suspicious of any action tending to make of them something 
which they are not. The best way to Americanize the Poles is not to try to American- 
ize them. The most effective method is to show them more goodness, more justice, 
and to create in their minds the inspiration of confidence not only in American insti- 
tutions but also in the individual Americans with whom they come in daily contact. 
As a constructive program, night schools are excellent if they are not compulsory 
and if the instructor is well acquainted with the psychology of the Polish pupils. 
The Poles are people with many interesting traditions and splendid culture. These 
offerings to America are invaluable for our cultural development. — A. M. Nawench, 
Standard, March, 1920. K. S. 

Fredens Sociale Problemer. — The social economy of the period which preceded 
the war was characterized by several conflicts between two opposing tendencies. 
Liberalistic and organized society contended for supremacy. Strangely enough 
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economic theories seemed to uphold liberal society while the facts showed that organ- 
ized society was steadily gaining ground. In a highly developed industrial society 
social politics become a necessity. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century we 
find it an important phase of economic development and the early part of the twentieth 
century also showed a decided progress. But there was much opposition to social 
legislation and this opposition was growing rapidly immediately before the outbreak 
of the war. Thus in Germany there was a growing ill-will against social legislation 
among the influential classes and such expressions as "social weariness" came to be 
used. In England, Lloyd George "almost trumped his social insurance laws through" 
and the sentiment was in nowise favorable to further development. Opposition was 
also growing in this country. (Denmark.) The years of the war have gone hard 
on the structure built up to lessen social friction and a number of new social problems 
have been created. Society must orientate itself again. The largest possible pro- 
duction and the best possible distribution of produced goods must be the goal. Social 
legislation has long had the reputation of being uneconomical. This was a vestige 
from the days of liberal political economy which demanded free play for the economic 
forces. On this point the views of the past and present will differ most decisively. 
In the future the regulation and control of society will be understood to be not merely 
a social necessity, but also an absolute economic requisite. — C. V. Bramnaes, National- 
bkonomisk Tidsskrift, December, 1919. O. B. Y. 

The Real Meaning of a Labor Government. — The Labor party is a curiously 
qualified democracy. It is a democracy in which the controlling power and execu- 
tive authority are always reserved for a certain section of society — minority. Thus 
the Labor party is not a pure democracy as it does not give equal rights to all citizens. 
It would rule in an arbitrary way and the legislative supremacy of the House of Com- 
mons would become nominal. Beginning from the bottom its program includes: 

(1) nationalization or socialization of the means of production (these terms are being 
very vaguely defined); (2) control of industry, i.e., direct interest in the profits of 
the concerns in which they work; (3) full payment of the producer, by hand or by 
brain. The private owner is to be bought out or expropriated on grounds of social 
justice, and the only capitalist will be the state; (4) immediate financial policy of 
the Labor party — there should be a graduated levy on all owners of more than a 
thousand pounds, that no income tax should be levied on incomes below 250JE a year. 
This survey of the Labor party as set forth in their own words shows that those aims 
are such that they can only be accomplished by the overthrow of society as it exists 
at present. — Walford D. Green, The Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1920. 

C. N. 

The Cost of Living for Working Women! A Criticism of Current Theories. — 

Five theories at the present time hold sway in various quarters regarding the financial 
responsibility of the woman worker. (1) The pin-money theory presupposes that 
the low-paid woman is so well-off on her own account that she can afford to work for 
a pittance that covers only a part of her necessary expenses. But the fact is that 
the great mass of laboring women never have worked "for fun" even in war time; 

(2) the joint-cost theory falls short not only in that it fails adequately to take into 
account the problem of the woman adrift, but also in that it treats the expenses of 
the woman at home as supplementary to, rather than an integral part of, the family 
budget; (3) the temporary independence theory, and (4) the permanent independence 
theory, both of which have the disadvantage of ignoring the great mass of women at 
home. The temporary independence theory has the added disadvantage of leaving 
out of account the important minority who are adrift for long periods of time; (5) the 
family support theory which is inextricably interwoven with the demand for "equal 
pay for equal work" and the "minimum wage rate to cover the cost of living for 
dependents." The advocates of the theory have failed to define what they mean by 
"dependents," to indicate how typical any degree of dependency is, or to point out 
its relation to any consistent standard of self-support. We should take for our 
working woman's standard the cost of independent living and for the items other 
than board a full temporary independence minimum. — Dorothy W. Douglas, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, February, 1920. C. N. 
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Industrialism in Wales. — The Welsh people have undergone a transformation 
from a small, widely scattered, pastoral and agricultural people to a cosmopolitan 
people crowded in towns and industrial centers. A study of the effects of the opening 
of the Welsh coal fields and ironworks in the first half of the nineteenth century upon 
the mental characteristics of the Welsh people, their literature, their ambitions, their 
mode of living, and their education is interesting. A perusal of the vernacular press 
in the middle of the nineteenth century and afterward shows that the feeling of the 
workers then was general that the interests of labor and capital were identical. Social- 
ism has profoundly modified the orientation of the ideas and sentiments of almost 
every class in Welsh society. The development of the social sense among the miners is 
largely due to the influence of the South Wales Miners' Federation, but this organization 
has also deprived the miners of individual liberty on the ground that no one must 
be permitted to do anything that may be considered injurious to fellow-workers. 
Recently the refusal of one miner to join the Miners' Federation caused 1,800 miners 
to stop work. There is a growing disparity between the value of educational labor 
and manual labor. While every effort is made to enhance the manual workers' wages, 
there is no similar effort made in behalf of the professional and lettered classes, with 
very distressing results to the latter. — J. Vyrnwy Morgan, Edinburgh Review, Jan- 
uary, 1920. O. B. Y. 

Das Ende der Lohnarbeit in der Landwirtschaft (Die neuen Agrargesetze Mittel- 
und Osteuropas). — About a century ago the German peasantry was freed not only of 
its feudal bondage by the memorable edict of Stein in 1816, but also of 1,650,000 
hectares of land. Between 1816 and 186s another 1,760,000 hectares were given up by 
the peasant farmers because their small farms (bduerlichen Betriebe) could not hold 
their own in competition with the large landed estates (Groszgrundbesitze) . The 
opinion of Marx and Engels, that in the sphere of agriculture, too, large-scale pro- 
duction would carry off the victory over small enterprises, was fully justified on the 
basis of conditions as they existed in eastern Germany into the sixties. An area 
which, under the management of the peasant (3 Feldersystem) could support only 
2,000 persons, was found with the application of scientific methods to support more 
than twice that number. But from about 1865 on, the large estates suffered from 
lack of labor, while the small peasant farms (Bauemgiiter) had benefited by the appli- 
cation of improved technique of management and began to hold their own. Present 
conditions indicate that the small farm from 5 to 20 Hektar will be the most success- 
ful and that it will owe its success to the abolition of hired labor (Lohnarbeit). Its 
work will be done by the various members of the family of the owner or, if necessary, 
assisted by near relatives. The goal of the law of August n, 1919, is to put in place 
of the Groszgiiter, which, in effect, expelled the population, smaller estates, adapted 
to the management by family labor. Indirectly, but surely, this law makes for the 
abolition of hired labor. The important question is whether this partition of the 
Groszgiiter into Kleingiiter will not seriously diminish production. It has not been 
satisfactorily explained how the small farms (Zwergbetriebe) of from 2 to 3 Hektar 
have managed to hold their own. However, it is certain that_ the estates of from 
5 to 20 Hektar are at least equal to the Groszbetriebe in production. They have not 
only held their own in all parts of the world but have become more extended. Eduard 
David, in his work entitled Sozialismus und Landwirtschaft, has explained how this 
was possible. The decisive factor, in his view, lies in the fact that the productive 
process in industry is a mechanical one, while that in agriculture is an organic one. 
Because agriculture concerns itself with the production of living organisms, plants 
and animals, its labor is controlled by the seasons and laws of reproduction. Agri- 
cultural pursuits demand a continual change in time and place of work, which prevents 
such division of labor as is permissible in industry. This chief cause of the superiority 
of large-scale production over small, in industry, is thus eliminated in agriculture. 
The advantages of improved technical methods, machinery, etc., are just as applicable 
to the smaller as to the largest estates. To a certain extent the application of scientific 
methods in agriculture is more successful in Kleinbetrieb than in Groszbetriebe because 
in the former the laborers, consisting of the owner and his family, perform their 
tasks more conscientiously than the hired labor of the large estates. In animal 
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husbandry, the products of the Kleinbetrieb are vastly superior. Since co-operation 
in buying and selling has taken place among the small fanners, another advantage 
of the Groszbetrieb is eliminated. — Dr. Ludwig Quessel, Die Neue Zeit, January 30, 
1920. L. M. S. 

What May We Expect of the Farmer? — The student of social problems is forced 
to accept class struggle as a fact. The question is how the instinct of pugnacity 
underlying the class conflict may be elevated so as to effect the creation of new forms 
of co-operation. Many observers have been led to believe that the root of America's 

Eroblem lies in the city. As a matter of record it is the decay of country life which 
as always preceeded the fall of history's past civilizations. There are elements in 
the farmer's psychology which can be appropriated for the ultimate ends of democracy. 
The farmer is subjectively conservative but not objectively so. The three great 
progressive movements which have been realized in our generation are prohibition, 
equal suffrage, and a shift of taxation from property to income and unearned 
increment. Each of these movements received its impetus and support from our 
rural population. North Dakota, 93 per cent of whose population is farmers, 
has enacted the most progressive economic and social program in our history. In 
spite of the many disadvantages of rural life there are splendid native qualities which 
are inherent in the occupational psychology of the farmer which may be utilized in 
the interest of social progress. — E. C. Lindeman, Rural Manhood, February, 1920. 

0. B. Y. 

The Nonsense of Christian Science. — To describe Christian Science as nonsense 
is no reflection upon its character. On the contrary it is but emphasizing its chief 
point of merit. The real question at issue between Christian Science and all other 
science, when reduced to its lowest elements, is nothing less than balancing over 
against each other the respective claims of sense versus nonsense perception as the 
most reliable interpreter of the universe. Mrs. Eddy rejects in tolo all sense knowledge 
as false and erroneous. Thus in Science and Health she says: "The five physical 

senses are the avenues and instruments of human error Relinquish all theories 

based on sense testimony." The demands of Christian Science involve three revo- 
lutionary changes in the operation of one's psychological machinery. First, the 
five human senses must be debarred from giving any testimony whatsoever upon the 
subject which is true. Second, all deductions of human reason must be rejected as 
fallacious. Third, the human mind must be relegated to the position of being "nothing 
claiming to be something; .... error creating errors; .... that which neither 
exists in Science nor can be recognized by the spiritual sense." Just how man will 
be able to keep his bearings in this world when deprived of his senses, his reason, and 
his mind is a question that is not answered. — Albert Clarke Wyckoff, Biblical Review, 
January, 1920. O. B. Y. 

Zur "Aufklarung" in Kampfe gegen die Geschlechtskrankheiten. — Efforts to 
check the spreading of social disease have led to the adoption of measures which 
have as their chief aim the enlightenment of the masses by making accessible to them 
scientifically established facts. Thus, it was thought, public sentiment could be 
aroused and utilized for social control. The usual means were resorted to, such as 
the organization of clubs, the help of the press, lectures, congresses, exhibitions. 
Lectures were delivered before the youth of the preparatory schools, parents and 
educators were given information through lectures and literature, the theater and the 
motion picture show were brought into service for graphic presentation of the evils of 
sexual indulgence. What has been the result? Is enlightenment in itself a suffi- 
ciently forceful check to the growth of social disease? If it were, the results should be 
evident now, for never was there a greater campaign for enlightenment concerning 
social disease waged than that among the soldiers during the war. The experiences 
in this regard, during the war, raise two questions: (1) Can the methods of enlighten- 
ment be effective? (2) What is the extent to which they are? Statistics show that 
ignorance is not the cause of transgression. The highest percentage of sexual indul- 
gence is found among the enlightened, academic classes taking the lead, and the 
medical profession having the highest percentage among these. Surely they cannot 
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be accused of ignorance. Experiences during the war, in camp and garrisons, show 
that enlightenment caused no sexual restraint though it may have resulted in more 
prompt reports to a physician. Have we not been guilty of the Socratic fallacy that 
knowledge of the good is sufficient for the avoiding of evil? It is not our intention 
to belittle the good effects of the campaign for enlightenment, if such there are, but 
we must point out its inadequcy as a means of control. Have we not had sufficient 
proof that emotion influences thinking and decisions, according to our innermost 
desires? _ Reason, as such, does not suffice to check the sex impulse. Training in self- 
control, inhibition through the effective functioning of other impulses will be the only 
effective means of control. We come to the conclusion that in order to conform to 
sexual-ethical demands man needs not so much intellectual enlightenment as educa- 
tion and training of the will. — Kurt Finkenrath, Zeitschrift fur Sexualwissensckaft, 
January, 1920. L. M. S. 

Rikets Pliktdel. — The decrease of births among modern culture peoples has 
long attracted attention, but few solutions of the problem that have been offered 
have promised to be effective. An exception is the proposal made in Germany by 
the well-known statistician, Dr. Kueszynski, and Dr. Mamsfeld which is set forth 
in their book, Die PJlichtteil des Reiches. The aim of this proposal was to furnish 
motives which would counteract the tendency to decreasing birth-rates, but it is 
original in that it proposes a policy which may have a much wider social and economic 
significance. According to the proposed law the state can demand a "duty share" 
of all estates in excess of 20,000 marks if the deceased does not leave three or more 
children. The "duty share" would be a percentage of the legitimate share of a 
child heir and would vary in rate and in the amount exempted according to the num- 
ber of children and other dependents left by the deceased. The funds thus created 
would be used by the various communes largely for the general improvement of hous- 
ing and other improvements designed to decrease the death-rate. — E. Storsteen, 
Sociale Meddelelser, December, 1919. O. B. Y. 

Experiments in Community Organizing in a Public Evening School as Conducted 
In Evening School No. 40, Manhattan. — In organizing numerous activities the aim is 
always the more perfect adjustment of the foreigner to American ideals. The scope 
of all activities divides itself into (1) an educational campaign and (2) a socializing 
campaign. The method of procedure is through (1) publicity advertising in foreign 
language and American newspapers; (2) co-operation with organizations, settle- 
ments, churches, etc.; (3) enforcing compulsory education laws for minors with the 
aid of the children's court; (4) establishing classes in English; (5) holding foreign 
nationality meetings; (6) community nights; (7) recreational activities; (8) clubs 
within each classroom, etc.; (9) general organization meetings; (10) concerts; 
(n) community singing; (12) lectures; (13) weekly and monthly newspaper publi- 
cations; (14) moving pictures; (15) open forum. The results so far have been 
(1) an increased use of the school building; (2) a warmth of social atmosphere among 
groups and individuals; (3) a co-operation between the students and the faculty; 
(4) an increased co-operation on the part of foreign organizations, leaders, and news- 
papers to assist in the work of educating foreigners; (5) an actual increased registra- 
tion in the evening school. Of the technical values the teaching of English, increased 
attendance, entertainment, and inculcating American ideals are the most important. 
— Caroline Cohn, School and Society, March, 1920. C. N. 

The Movies — Bane or Blessing? — The moving picture has outstripped all the 
other arts of expression, both in the rapidity of its development and the universality 
of its adoption. Speaking a language common to all humanity, the photoplay is 
enjoyed alike by aristocrat and Hottentot. In spite of its defects and abuses, it has 
transformed the world in many ways for millions. The horizon of the remotest com- 
munity has been lifted, so that its citizens now witness scenes of interest occurring 
across the world. The cinema as an educative force has not fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of its supporters, because its use is contrary to the modern ideas of education. 
The tendency today in pedagogy is to regard education as self-activity. From the 
standpoint of instruction, there is little use for the screen in teaching the mechanics 
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of reading, arithmetic, or writing. The objection to the film in story-telling is that 
it interferes with the formation of the child's own mental imagery by substituting 
the elaborately finished image. In the intermediate grades, where geography, his- 
tory, literature, etc., are taught, the moving picture is at its best. But the boy at 
that age is seldom reached by seeing such tame pictures when he can see blood-curdling 
dramas at the theater. Though these difficulties may be overcome, the main problem 
still exists in the movies as they are now produced and displayed. The moving- 
picture theater is furnishing most of the standards for the young and the chief appeal 
of the screen today is to the erotic senses. Doubtless, if a strong censorship were 
established and maintained, the producers would soon begin to turn out pictures 
free from objections. As they are, the movies are both bane and blessing; they are 
capable of being one of the very greatest blessings ever given to humanity. — Charles 
W. Crumly, Education, December, 1919. V. M. A. 

Some Institutional Problems in Dealing with Psychopathic Delinquents. — 
Typical cases of psychopathic delinquents are discussed from the point of view of 
institutional management. The charges of undue severity and improper punishment 
that are made from time to time are found upon investigation to be for the most part 
exaggeration of actual fact or pure fabrication. The disciplinary difficulties behind 
this unpleasant publicity come from a combination of three factors: (1) lack of 
scientific training in dealing with cases of genuine mental disturbance on the part 
of the heads of some of our women's institutions; (2) the lack of equipment and a 
properly trained staff for handling such cases in the ordinary routine of a reforma- 
tory; (3) and the fact that these institutions are the dumping ground for a great 
many kinds of women, the only common denominator being violation of the law. 
The feeble-minded should be removed from ordinary reformatory institutions and 
given proper treatment. An individual who can never be made self-supporting on 
account of a permanently incurable mental defect has no place in an institution whose 
aim is educational. Clinics for mental examination are being established in connec- 
tion with the courts, and it is apparent that hospital treatment must be provided for 
the cases which cannot be sent to an insane asylum. The individuals must be under 
observation for considerable periods of time, during which they must be in the hands 
of specially trained psychiatrists and nurses and in an institution built and equipped 
with a view to their special needs. — Katherine Befflent Davis, Journal of Criminal law 
and Criminology, November, 1919. V. M. A. 
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